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HE SIGNIFICANCE 
TAL ART. 



OF ORIEN- 



The special significance of all art lies in 
its being an adequate manifestation of 
spirit in the concrete. The true spiritual 
nature of things, as of thoughts, is inter- 
penetration, not isolation. The higher fac- 
ulties of man do not count sand grains, 
but fuse materials. To realize a whole in 
which all parts are merged is not uncom- 
mon, however, on the plane of abstraction. The philosophical 
idealist, it might be charged, runs his furnace for the cost of 
the paper on which he designs it. But the artist consumes 
solid materials ; firm, uncompromising lines, flesh and blood 
vibrations microscopically exact, cubic blocks of granite. 
Ethics, too, deals with cringing nerves and hearts as stubborn 
as hills ; but their reduction to the perfect liquid of its mil- 
lennial dream is only partial. It is a battle where inches are 
gained, but victory indefinitely postponed. We shall be 
throwing out slag for eons. But in art nothing is done 
unless both the artist's soul and his material come from 
the creative fire as a single flawless silver mirror. It may 
be only three inches wide, but it is clear reading to the 
highest spiritual orders. Lastly, being concrete, the glory of 
art is its individuality. If excellence were reckoned for all its 
works from a common standard, beauty would be thinned out 
to abstract universals. Conditions, materials, insights never 
recur. Each perfect creation remains a unique gem through- 
out eternity. 

In the history of the Arts of Space, excluding perhaps 
Architecture, there have been but three supreme occasions 
when the human soul, raising itself for a brief period to these 
heights of fusion, has struck out at a white heat for the world 
revelations of pure art. The first was five centuries before 
Christ at Athens ; the second, twelve centuries after Christ at 
Hang-Chow ; the third, fifteen centuries after Christ at Flor- 
ence and Venice. Between these dates, and at other places, 
art has appeared, of a struggling or muddy sort. In some 
cases formulae reduced all to a dead level; in others personal 
and social sins distorted the purity of artistic aim ; in others, 
as at present, the very spiritual synthesis is scouted, and real- 
ism revels on refuse-heaps. Even in moments of artistic in- 
tention and elevation of enthusiasm, there may be an unhappy 
lack of balance in the faculties which renders perfect synthe- 
sis impossible. The fire is too hot ; it cools too rapidly ; or 
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the ingredients are improperly mixed. Sp§akin|f generally, 
only in the three cases mentioned do the leases give focussed 
achromatic images. ~ 

In placing the art of Hang-Chow during the later Sung 
dynasty of China on one of the world's three pinnacles, 1 
should substantiate my claim from the point of view of my 
preceding definition. The notion of art no more implies that 
Chinese art should be like Italian, than that Greek should 
be like Chinese ; than that Painting should be like Music. 
They deal with different materials; they build up different 
wholes. Neither does my proposition imply that Chinese art 
should be based upon a realistic study of the nude human. fig- 
ure. The imitative representation of facts as such is antipo- 
dal to its conscious aim. Its standards are not external, but 
internal,— as were also the Greek. No amount of realistic 
study of itself produces the faintest ray of artistic quality. 
That the nude human was the subject-matter for the Greek nd 
more constitutes its excellence than airy other subject would 
have done. It was the synthetic fire through which the matter, 
was passed which gave it its divitie qualities of surface anw 
proportion. The world is full of bad classic statues, both ari- 
cient and modern. There is as much difference between the" 
black, torso in the Ufflzi and the bull group at Naples, as 
between Millet and the rabble. So in China, it is not the 
" what/' but the " how." That its subject-matter is not GreeJ 
muscles neither raises nor lowers it. It deals with land- 
scape, flowers, animals, and man, conceived, not in; their anat- 
omical mechanism,, but as illuminated words of divine mean- 
ing, as concrete spiritual presences. It also directly repre- 
sents superhuman beings,, the impregnating intelligences 
which diffuse themselves throughout nature and men s hearts. 
But this of itself would not constitute art; and would no 
more lead to pictorial art than to poetic. It is its treatment, 
its concrete fusion into terms of nobly synthetic line, dark 
and light, and colour, which makes it artistic and supreme. 
Not a line or proportion that does not sing grandly With its 
fellows •„ not a notan passage of dark-and-light music that is riot 
strong, and lovely as the shadows in the sculptured tympanum 
of a Greek temple, as the piled-up cloud-forms of a Beethovetf 
symphony. Moreover, there is perfect marriage on equ'al 
terms, between the beauty in the subject arid the beauty in the 
pictorial: form. I call this Synthesis,, because every part arid 
relation has been, absorbed in the riew organic product with: 
out a- remainder. There is iriterperietratiOri 6i every increm- 
ent. The. result is fusion to terms of- liquid silver. Would 
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you ad# a few Greek classicisms to the lines of drapery that 
8ow4ike rivers ? You would crackle the surface. Would you 
deepen the gloom and round up the mathematically projected 
Shadows? You would stain its purity with sulphurous film ! 
Would you force attention upon a chaos of disjointed resem- 
blances i You would shiver it to dust ! For him who wants 
mud it has no message. The eye that habitually peers 
through chinks it blinds. But him who has an ear for the 
quality of pictorial ideas, who sees them as one, individual, 
concrete* sensuous, self-limited in scope, unlimited^in balance, 
charged with infinite meaning, noble with white vibrations, it 
lifts fight up over the heaps of hills into that region of abso- 
lute truth, because spiritual, which is art. 

Oriental art as a whole, that is, the Visual arts of China, 
Corea, and Japan since the fourth century of our era, is but 
the coronal efflorescence that plays around the central glory of 
Hang-Chow in the twelfth. We may pass towards this bright- 
ness Or away from it. We may even discern amid the nebu- 
lous beauty semi-independent orbs which cluster about the 
luminary. As the history of European art reveals sinuosi- 
ties of multiform struggle and failure, so also does that of 
Asiatic. The dragon's tail coils about the mountain, but its 
eye is at the apex. So the glory of Japanese art down 
through the ages, and to the present day, is that it connects 
by vital tissue of vein and nerve with the soul of Hang-Chow. 
With us the old standards are dead, andj^athered like mum- 
mies into museums. The imitation of Greek art is self-con- 
fessed failure. The fireof Boticelli does not tingle in the blood 
of the pre-Raphaelite. But in Japan, until her recent catas- 
trophe, there nave been no art museums and no art schools, 
because the real flame still burned in the altar of the heart. 
The art of Hang-Chow was a stimulus to re-creation, not a 
benumbing tradition. In China itself the silver cord is sev- 
ered. Inspiration lies buried in the Ming tombs. It is the 
glorious privilege of Japanese art to be the one living eye 
through whose liquid depths we can look down into the 
hoary soul of China. If to-day, in some secluded spot of the 
Albanian Mountains, were discovered a colony of Greek sculp- 
tors, who, however inferior, had preserved the secret of inde- 
pendent creation unbroken from the days of Phidias, we 
should have its analogue. 

But, while the art of recent days in Japan has been inferior, 
it was not hopelessly decadent. The end of the last century 
became the rallying-point of a partially successful renaissance. 
It drew attention again to the infinite fertility of landscape 
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motive that hides among its pine-topped domes ; it proved 
that in the facile Japanese pen lay still unsuspected tender- 
nesses. The strength, the whirlwind of fire, the overmastery by 
spirit on high planes, which stamped the earlier and greater 
art, were in it lacking. But what of pure soul there should lie 
in infinite delicacy breathed through it. It is thus that it 
shuns the sterner moods of nature, as well as the deep and 
tragic in human life. There has been no really great religious 
painting since the sixteenth century. Yet those more gentle 
and feminine moods in Buddhism, that correspond to the wor- 
ship in Catholic countries of the Holy Virgin, have not been 
wholly uncongenial to it, and in the plate which opens this 
number of the Knight-Errant has been reproduced one of 
the purest successes in this line. 

The best qualities of modern Japanese art which I have 
mentioned are mostly confined to the school founded in Kioto 
by Okio during the last century. Of Okio's pupils Keibun 
was the master of Nishiyama Hoyen, who grew to be the 
greatest of this academy's third generation. Hoyen, the 
painter of the picture here reproduced, died in 1867 at the age 
of sixty-four. In him the grace and tender spirituality of this 
modern school receive their final efflorescence. There is a 
truth in saying that Hoyen of the nineteenth century and 
Sesshu of the fifteenth are the two poles of Japanese land- 
scape art. But Hoyen was also one of the few of Okio's 
school who successfully dealt with the human figure ; and in 
this serious religious work he has realized the high possibili- 
ties of his style. The debasement, the exaggeration, the 
appeal to vulgar feeling, the dominance of the comic, which 
for the most part deface the residue of modern oriental art, 
even the art of Hokusai, are in Hoyen utterly lacking. Al- 
most alone of the last generation he kept his eye fixed on the 
spiritual heights of the masters, while preserving perfect 
originality. 

The subject of this painting, the Bodhisattwa Kwannon, 
one of the most beautiful figures in the Buddhist Pantheon, 
is, on the feminine side of her bi-sexual nature, the great over- 
shadowing Spirit of Pity, Love and Providence. Her sym- 
bols are the crystal, the bamboo, or the willow. She is of the 
essence of pure moonlight. The element of water, the vast 
pervading spiritual sea of the ether, compose the sphere of 
her movement. Clothed in a single robe of spotless white 
enveloping her like a" thought, dominating her head like a 
crystal crown, she sits among the jagged rocks of a shore, 
outwardly the type of peace and contemplation, inwardly 
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ranging with restless eye the treacherous expanses of ocean 
from whose disaster and death by her supreme will she rescues 
the hapless mariner. It is in this beautiful function of hers 
as the Providence of the sea that all great artists, Chinese and 

Japanese, from the twelfth century down have represented 
er. Who cannot feel that her effort lies not on the plane of 
the physical sea alone ? In this work Hoyen has given us no 
traditional repetition. It is a new pictorial creation built 
upon the old thought. Artistically there is no other Kwan- 
non like it. It is less grand and overpowering, less super- 
human, than Motonobu's. But it is a thoroughly sweet and 
womanly Kwannon. Hoyen has relied on his exquisite sense 
of spiritual beauty in pure pictorial form to suggest the super- 
sensible in this human mood. In this sense the work takes 
rank with creations of Angelico and Lippi. 

To this, then, in last analysis we come, in Japanese as in all 
art, to synthetic power ; the ability to strike chords out of 
character, sense-quality, proportion ; to talk in terms of self- 
defined wholes. It would be pitiful to use the imbecile phrase 
of the day, and say " Japanese art is decorative" That art 
alone, whether Japanese or European, is properly decorative, 
which has been designed to ornament something useful, as a 
wall or a utensil. But this Kwannon decorates nothing. It 
is self-complete expression. What deceives us is this per- 
verse habit of using the word decorative as if it were synony- 
mous with beautiful Is, then, the function of decorating the 
frinciple, the root-idea, of all beauty? Is music decorative ? 
f so, of what ? Shall we say of the soft pink on a maiden's 
cheek, of the clear flash ot her eye, " How decorative ! " ? 
When we read of the self-sacrifice of a world's hero, shall we 
sob, " How decorative ! " ? Is it not blasphemy to debase this 
infinite glory, Beauty, by identifying her with one of the most 
superficial and limited of her functions ? It is as if we should 
remark of the pure lisp of a child's prayer, " How sacerdotal ! "; 
of the warm grasp of a friend's hand, " How fleshly ! " And 
this inadequate term is only a despairing device of the realists 
to cover their retreat by raising a false issue. It attempts to 
draw a line where there is no line. Driven from Poetry, driven 
from Music, driven from Architecture, driven from the design- 
ing for art-industries, driven from the old masters, driven from 
the realm of form, driven from the realm of colour, driven from 
everything that makes beauty beautiful and nobility noble, 
these realists would coax the world to believe that there is one 
realm from which they cannot be driven, namely, the non-deco- 
rative. But there is no such place — in Art, at least. If deco- 
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ration be synonymous with beauty, synonymous with synthe- 
sis, then it is synonomous with Art: Let them enjoy their 
barren region! They have been driven across their Rubicon, 
arid are in reality outlaws! 

Turn ortce again to HOyen's Kwannon! The lines of its 
drapery are rapid, instantaneous. All the more w^nVierfu^ 
aire' they sure and pure. Infinitely removed' from meije pretii- 
riess, frorii empty abstraction, as from realistic curiosity; they 
sire melted together into the pure depth arid beauty ©I ali^se- 
idea which is exhaustless. You could riot change one by a 
hair's breadth without endangering the luminous poise of! that 
whole. Itt this it is like the drapery of a truly great ©reek 
statue. This quality, which is as much the condition of pic- 
tbrialart as melody arid harmony are of musical^ cari seem 
strange only to those who never saw it in a European gallery 
or felt it in their own work. Of many modem paintings^ the 
HneS might as well be in one place as m. another, so 'far sts, Art 
is concerned. So, again, let any one wnose soul is sensitive 
id beauty listen to the Notatt chord Of these rocks, to the op- 
position and synthesis of crystallitte textures /between rock ana 
figure, to the spiritual marriage between these^ qualities of 
form and the divirie beauty of the subject. Does it as a whole 
say something sweet, and intimate, arid pure to you? Then 
you have coriiprehended Japanese Art. 

Ernest FkANCisco Fenollosa. 
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